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OTHING could be more agreeable to a Catholic 
priest than to share in the deliberations of an 
association, dedicated to the principle that religion is 
the basis of morality, and earnestly striving to promote 
the cause of religious enlightenment. The Catholic 
Church has definite and thorough-going convictions on 
this subject, and the nation-wide system of parochial 
schools which she is developing is a clear indication of 
the importance she attaches to the moral and spiritual 
formation of her children. It is both a pleasure and a 
privilege for me, therefore, to acquaint you with the 
considerations which originated and steadily control the 
educational policies of your Catholic fellow-citizens. I 
believe that a frank statement of our ideals and purposes 
is what you wish to hear, and I shall outline our position 
as clearly and succinctly as I am able. 

Someone has well remarked that everyone speaks, con- 
sciously or otherwise, in terms of a life-philosophy. This 
observation is preeminently true when the subject is as 
vitally related to the chief interests of life as is the 
formation and direction of the young. For in the final 
analysis, it is the meaning we assign to life which will 
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inevitably dominate and shape our educational program 
as well as dictate the practical means for its perfect 
fulfilment. The educational ideals and methods of the 
Catholic Church become easily intelligible in the light of 
her religious philosophy, for it is our Catholic Faith 
which gives us our interpretation of life and assigns us 
our definite educational responsibilities. We should not 
be loyal to conscience and conviction were we to hand 
over the formation of our children to the soul-shrinking 
inadequacies of secular training. We should be gravely 
neglectful of Divine obligation did we not adopt the 
safest and surest means of safeguarding the future and 
hereafter of our children. It was the great St. Augus- 
tine who said that the art of arts is the formation of 
souls. In the discharge of a responsibility so grave, in 
the accomplishment of a task so difficult, as is the spirit- 
ual and moral formation of the young, no amount of 
zeal and painstaking effort, can rightly be called exces- 
sive. 

The primary explanation of the efforts of Catholics 
in behalf of their own parochial schools is to be found 
in the guidance and encouragement of ecclesiastical 
authority. According to our belief, which one would like 
to think very well reasoned, the religion of Jesus 
Christ has its concrete and permanent embodiment in a 
visible, organized, Divinely commissioned institution, 
which from time immemorial has been called the Catho- 
lic Church. We hold that the rulers of the Church in 
union with their chief Bishop, have been Divinely em- 
powered to shepherd the flock entrusted to them, in all 
that concerns their moral and spiritual interests. Hence, 
when the Church speaks out, warning us against the 
fatal deficiencies of non-religious education, and direct- 
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ing us to provide schools permeated with and devoted 
to the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, there can 
be but one course for the dutiful Catholic to pursue. It 
would hardly be consistent for us to regard the Church 
as Divinely established and commissioned, if at the same 
time we refuse to accept her guidance in matters so 
obviously bound up with her own mission. Obedience 
then to legitimate authority becomes a mainspring of 
action, and the responsibilities which such obedience in- 
volves are generously accepted. 

I have pointed out this Catholic concept of Church 
authority at the outset, because it is really the actuating 
principle, quickening the conscience, and fixing the policy 
of the entire Catholic body. It is because we believe that 
the Church speaks to us in the sublime and compelling 
accents of Divine authority, that we willingly do our best 
to realize the educational ideals which she wishes us to 
adopt. It is true we have frequently found the educa- 
tional mandate of the Church a hard saying, for the 
building, equipment and support of separate schools is 
unquestionably a heavy burden, but no Catholic has ever 
entertained the idea that consistent Christianity is free 
from sacrifices commensurate with its supreme im-~- 
portance. 

However, I would not have you think that the educa- 
tional position of the Catholic is based exclusively upon 
the motive of obedience, and without appreciation of the 
profound reasons which occasion and justify his Church’s 
action. The Catholic parent understands the value of 
Christian knowledge and the essential means of charac- 
ter formation. He holds that there is no body of truth 
comparable in excellence and importance to the Faith 
of his fathers, he realizes that there is but one sovereign 
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remedy for the inherent weakness of fallen nature, and 
he naturally looks to his religion for all that is true and 
effectual in the spiritual formation of his children. 
Religious training is, for the Catholic, an infallible 
source of Divine enlightenment. And since he prizes 
it as such, he is not content to relegate it to a secondary 
place in the program of the school. He deems it of 
supreme importance that his children be fully instructed 
as to the meaning of life, the destiny that awaits them, 
‘and the means of arriving thereat. He feels that all 
knowledge and endeavor lack their true orientation un- 
less they be related to the Sun of justice. He holds with 
an eminent Protestant that the schoolroom should be 
the workshop of the Holy Spirit, and that the child 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the drawings, de- 
tails and specifications left us by Christ for the safe 
upbuilding of our spiritual edifice. With the revealed 
doctrine of Christ and the Apostles worked into the very 
fabric of his being, man knows the significance of human 
existence; he has a fixed, unalterable standard of values, 
to guide him in the appraisement of things earthly. In 
times of adversity, suffering and temptation he has the 
secure guidance of an enlightened conscience, and if 
through frailty he should fall, he still holds within his 
keeping an incentive and encouragement to repentance 
and recovery. Man does not work out his destiny as 
do the lower orders of creation by blind instinct and 
necessary law. He must work compatibly with the high 
faculties with which he has been endowed and it is 
through the knowledge of truth, clearly apprehended, 
that the intellect is enabled to fulfil its Divinely ap- 
pointed function. “With desolation is the world made 
desolate, because there is no one who thinketh in his 
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heart.” Such was the lament of the Prophet centuries 
ago over the spiritual blindness of his people, and I am 
certain that the results of religious indifference are 


proving no happier in our own age. 


Mere secular instruction is certainly not to be depre- 
ciated; but I cannot see how it provides man with that 
satisfying truth for which his soul hungers, as a support 
and mainstay, in the innumerable struggles which life 
involves. There is a daily, yes, hourly call to spiritual 
combat. He must contend against the violence of pas- 
sion, the promptings of pride and egoism, and the evil 


forces which war upon us from without. 


How is man, 


so beleaguered and besieged, to give virtue a habitation 
and a name in his own being, if he has had no more 
stimulating and sustaining nourishment than the dry 
husks of secular training? What is there, in the absence 
of religious knowledge, to quicken conscience and move 
the will along the pathway of duty, of Divine law? Men 
too rarely measure up to the full requirements of their 
noblest convictions, but it is very certain that they never 
rise above them. And if the young enter upon life desti- 
tute of religious inspiration and enlightenment, it is not 
difficult to foresee the issue of their unpromising careers. 
It is true they may achieve success as judged by man’s 
day, but from the standpoint of Divine judgment and 
heavenly recompense, they will have lived in vain. “Man 
liveth not by bread alone but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God.” Such is the position 
of Catholics, and that our children may have the word 
of God frequently and abundantly, we build parochial 


schools. 


Besides the Church’s conviction as to the necessity of 


religious instruction in the daily schooling of her chil- 
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dren, there is the equally important question of discipline 
which is logically and psychologically bound up with the 
former. For surely the passive acceptance of formal 
teaching counts for little unless translated into life and 
action, “Not every one that saith to me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter the Kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into 
the Kingdom of heaven.” The Church, therefore, is 
bound to attach importance to the atmosphere of the 
school, the character of her teachers, and the natural 
and supernatural means of character-formation, which 
she has at her disposal. Character-formation presup- 
poses fixed principles for the intellect, and power and 
energy in the will. In respect to will-training, she has 
methods and resources peculiarly her own. A _ few 
words on this point may give a deeper insight into the 
Church’s conception of her educational needs. 

As you are doubtless all aware, asceticism holds an 
important place in the Church’s methods of moral for- 
mation. The mind of the Church on this subject is well 
expressed by an eminent non-Catholic teacher. He 
writes as follows: 

Asceticism should be regarded, not as a negation of na- 
ture, nor as an attempt to extirpate natural forces, but as 
practice in the art of self-discipline. Its object should be to 
show humanity what the human will is capable of perform- 
ing, to serve as an encouraging example of the conquest of 
the spirit over the animal self. The contempt which has 
been poured upon the idea of asceticism in modern times has 
contributed more than anything else toward effeminacy. 
Nothing could be more effective in bringing humanity back 
to the best traditions of manhood than a respect for the 
spiritual strength and conquest which is symbolized in ascetic 
lives. (Dr. F. W. Foerster, “Marriage and the Sex Problem.”) 


The Catholic Church has steadily held to the convic- 
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tion that there is not, and cannot be, a primrose path to 
the acquisition of a strong, well-developed character. It 
is by arduous and continued effort that men must acquire 
the power to emancipate themselves from the thraldom 
of sense and win their way to moral freedom. Hence, 
the Church permeates school life with an ascetic régime 
adapted to the age and capacity of her children. In ad- 
dition to the rules and regulations which prevail in every 
school, with the possible exception of a few where edu- 
cation is said to be wonderfully transmuted into a 
pleasurable pastime, the Church has her exercises for 
the will, spiritualized and elevated by religious motives. 


The Catholic religion calls for great regularity in worship. 
There are yearly and weekly and daily duties. There are 
vigils of feasts and long periods, Lent and Advent, to be 
kept in the spirit of penance. There are duties, hard and 
severe, for the human heart, to be undergone. Confession 
and fasting and weekly Mass. In all things the spirit of 
order prevails even in the smallest details. The discipline 
of the whole system is faultless. There is no disorder, no 
uncertainty. Nothing is left to chance. The will submits to 
rule, and in embracing religion it embraces order and regu- 
larity. It seeks to form for itself good habits, and finds 
therein the foundation of virtue. It finds, in fact, that in 
practising virtue it is learning to will well, and that in willing 
well it is practising virtue. (E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., “Strength of 
Will.”) 


St. Paul tells us that he chastised his body and brought 
it under subjection. The Apostle evidently understood 
the psychology of character-formation, for it is by going 
against himself and by overcoming passion that man 
firmly establishes the authority and power of conscience 
over the turbulent forces of his discordant nature. 

The disciplinary régime which the Church employs in 
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the character-upbuilding of her young is mightily en- 
forced by the character and example of the consecrated 
teachers who preside in the vast majority of our schools. 
In the person of his religious teacher the Catholic pupil 
has an ideal for imitation, not too remote from the capa- 
bilities of his own budding powers, and still sufficiently 
high to evoke admiration and provoke emulation. There 
can be no doubt that the personality of the religious 
teacher makes a strong appeal to the imitative instincts 
of child nature, and daily contact with those whose lives 
are attuned to the keynote of Christ’s message has an 
elevating influence upon the young, detaching their 
hearts from vanity and frivolity and lifting them up 
to heavenly desires. 

Dr. Foerster writes in the volume from which I have 
already quoted: 

There is an Indian saying: “Humanity waits upon the sacrifice 
of those who overcome the world, as the hungry birds wait upon 
their mother.” This is a very drastic expression of the manner 
in which the world depends upon those who can rise superior 
to it; it gives voice to the intense desire for spiritual strength 
on the part of those who are occupied with the tragedies and 
difficulties of their own lives—a desire which can be satisfied 
only by those who have attained to complete freedom. It is an 
eternal fact that humanity continually scorns and rejects the 
high, and yet at the same time dimly realizes that it cannot 
master its own life without the illumination and power coming 
from thence. Therefore the demonstration of a complete over- 
coming of the world is in no sense an attack upon life—rather 
it is a contribution toward life. In the face of the immense 
suggestive power of wealth, of ambition and of every kind of 
sensuous temptation, humanity cannot dispense with the coun- 
teracting suggestion of a life which has made itself independent 
of all these things. 


We have the uplifting example, which Dr. Foerster 
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desiderates, in the devoted teachers who have taken the 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. 

In the theory of the Catholic church, will-training to 
be fruitful in virtue must be correlated to that important 
part of revealed religion which deals with God’s action 
in the soul. Though the training of the will is very neces- 
sary, nothing is harder for us to do. Men need a strength 
as they need a light, better and surer than their own. In 
a word, the grace of God is the supreme element in the 
formation of the Christian character. Our sufficiency 
must come from above. It is God who gives both to 
will and to do. Hence the Church brings up her chil- 
dren in the atmosphere of faith and piety. She encour- 
ages them to work as if everything depended upon 
themselves, and to pray as if everything depended upon 
God. Along with her daily routine of vocal prayers she 
leads the child to think for itself upon themes of religious 
import. To develop habits of recollection and spiritual- 
mindedness she occupies every avenue leading to heart 
and soul. She has sacred music for the ear; her win- 
dows, her statuary, her liturgy, her holy pictures, appeal 
to the eye; by her benediction she gives a silent eloquence 
to material objects, and thus by a wise management of 
sense impressions, she makes material things set forth 
the Divine economy of man’s salvation. Writes Dr. 
Pace: 


Far as the spiritual is by nature from the material, He 
who created both has ordained that the lower should be 
brought to the service of the higher, should become, in fact, 
the vehicle whereby the holiest of truths is borne into the soul. 
And He who endowed each thing with its natural qualities 
knew in the very act of endowment what share it would have 
in the later dispensation, and how fully adapted it would be to 
His eventful purpose. 
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The climax of the religious life of the Catholic child 
is reached in the reception of the Sacraments, for it is 
through these Divinely appointed channels, as we believe, 
that Christ wills us to become partakers of the Divine 
nature. Confession and Holy Communion, together with 
the traditional Sunday worship at the altar are the great 
mainstays of righteous living. For the Catholic these 
are indeed the fountains of living water springing up 
unto life eternal. Christ called himself the bread of life. 
He came, He tells us, that we might have life and have 
it more abundantly. In the devout and frequent recep- 
tion of the Sacraments the Catholic finds the fulfilment 
of Christ’s promise. 

The confessional is so bound up with the whole scheme 
of Catholic training that it calls for a word of comment. 
Let me say briefly that I voice the conviction and experi- 
ence of the Church whose knowledge of human nature 
is exhaustive when I say that the practice of frequent 
confession is a most powerful aid to the support of con- 
science and a most effective safeguard against vice and 
temptation. In the sacred privacy of that Divine tribu- 
nal, where the penitent is both the accuser and the ac- 
cused, the priest deals with the child when its disposi- 
tions are the best, arid if there are delinquencies to be 
dealt with, the confessor. fulfils with all kindness and 
tenderness the salutary functions of a spiritual father. 

There has never been an absurd conspiracy of silence 
in the confessional regarding those delicate and danger- 
ous matters which are now frequently exploited with 
little edification for either young or old. The priest is a 
trained moralist with the accumulated wisdom of cen- 
turies to guide him and he has never entertained any 
delusions as to the dangers and pitfalls which beset the 
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footsteps of the young. In the confessional such topics 
are lifted to the high plane of religious duty; the law 
of nature and the law of God are clearly indicated, and 
the most solemn sanctions of religion are appealed to as 
an inspiration to clean living. Prayer, hard work, self- 
denial, the avoidance of dangerous occasions, these are 
the time-tried remedies for the corrupting eroticism of 
our fallen nature. A final word from Professor Foerster 
will end my borrowing from that excellent teacher. He 
writes : 

Those who have made a study of the psychology of sensual temp- 
tation know that the really one effective safeguard is to prevent 
the temptation making a conquest of the mind. Religion can 
penetrate into and occupy the whole mind, thus leaving no room 
for sensual temptation to exert a psychological influence; in 
particular, it alone is capable of educating and filling the most 
endangered portion of the mind, the imagination, and retaining 
it in a state of purity. Where religion has properly fulfilled its 
educational function there can be no question of people falling, 
ignorantly or otherwise, into vicious habits. A soul which is 
inspired by the presence of God acquires an unconscious habit 
of protecting itself from impurity which may be compared to 
the action of the eyelids in blinking when the dust blows. 


The soul of the Catholic child is sheltered from im- 
purity from the first moments of its conscious life. Re- 
ligion throws round about it a hundred outposts to pro- 
tect it against the first intimations of evil. It is schooled 
in habits of modesty and delicacy, its sense of shame is 
faithfully developed, its affections are purified and 
ennobled in the knowledge and love of Him who is the 
infinite inheritance of the clean of heart. It was the 
tribute of Cardinal Newman, long before his conversion, 
that the Church of Rome knew how to make the human 
heart pure. I believe that this testimony is impressively 
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verified in the comparative conditions of our own day. 
The integrity of the American home is being eaten away 
by the licentiousness of the age. Without the purifying 
influence of religion man uses his reason to be more 
bestial than the beast. If we care for social purity and 
marital fidelity we must labor in the cause of Christian 
training. 

Non-Catholics are frequently found to ask why it is 
Catholics cannot be content to do, as their Protestant 
neighbors are generally doing, and use the public school 
as far as it goes and look to the Sunday school to supply 
its deficiencies. They express the opinion that the public 
school is neutral in religion, and therefore without detri- 
ment to the religious convictions of its pupils. Some 
go so far as to say that there is something un-American 
in the Catholic attitude, and in fact it is maintained by 
some, that the public-school system of the country has 
an avowed enemy in the Catholic Church. Such critics 
therefore very consistently deprecate the idea of Catho- 
lics being permitted any voice in the management of the 
public schools, as they are antecedently persuaded that 
our aims are hostile to the interests of their most cher- 
ished institution. A brief reply to these questions may 
serve to remove any existing misconceptions and dis- 
arm the unwarranted suspicion which lurks in some too 
credulous minds. 

All that we have hitherto said, if it has served its 
primary purpose, sufficiently explains why the conscien- 
tious Catholic cannot entrust his children to the public 
school. With us, 
intellectual education must not be separated from moral and 


religious education. To impart knowledge or to develop mental 
efficiency without building up moral character is not only con- 
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trary to psychological law, which requires that all faculties should 
be trained, but it is also fatal to both the individual and society. 

Religion should be an essential part of education; it 
should form not merely an adjunct to instruction in other 
subjects, but the center about which these are grouped, and the 
spirit by which they are permeated. The study of nature with- 
out any reference to God, or of human ideals with no mention 
of Jesus Christ, or of human legislation without Divine law is 
at best a one-sided education (Dr. Pace in the “Catholic Ency- 
clopedia”: article, “Education.” 


‘ 


The supposed “religious neutrality” of the public 
school is seriously questionable. For the 


fact that religious truth finds no place in the curriculum is of 
itself, and apart from any open negation of that truth, sufficient 
to warp the pupil’s mind in such a way and to such an extent 
that he will feel little concern in his school-days or later for -re- 
ligion in any form; and this result is the more likely to ensue 
when the curriculum is made to include everything that is worth 
knowing except the one subject of chief importance. 


Daniel Webster expresses the same idea in stronger 
language: 


It is idle, it is a mockery and an insult to common sense to 
maintain that a school for the instruction of youth from which 
Christian instruction by Christian teachers is sedulously and rig- 
orously shut out is not deistical and infidel both in its purposes 
and tendencies. This scheme of education is derogatory to 
Christianity, because it proceeds upon the presumption that the 
Christian religion is not the only true foundation, or any neces- 
sary foundation of morals. 


The Sunday-school expedient does not commend itself 
to the judgment of the Catholic Church. In our ex- 
perience, it is at best but an unsatisfactory makeshift, 
and its scanty training does not afford that complete pre- 
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paredness which the warfare of the Christian soldier 
requires. 

As to the charge that there is something un-American 
in our preference for the type of education which the 
Church supplies, it seems to me that the answer to that 
charge is to be found in the history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. If we are to be considered 
un-American, it will be found on careful investigation, 
that we are so, only in the sense that the early Christians 
were un-Roman, and for very similar reasons. If it is 
un-American to live up to one’s conscientious convic- 
tions, if it is a species of treason to give children what 
we believe to be the only possible basis of good living, 
then indeed, we must acknowledge the justice of the im- 
putation. But happily there are fairer and nobler 
standards by which the vast majority of our countrymen 
will be content to judge us. A religious body whose 
moral law is the Ten Commandments, whose marriage 
ideal is that of a sacred and indissoluble union, whose 
spirit of service has dotted the country with institutions 
and unselfish workers devoted to the support of weak- 
ness and infirmity and the relief of human suffering, 
such a body entertains no purposes at variance with the 
aspirations of the founders of this Republic. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Name any man here or 
elsewhere, who is a sincere, practical Catholic, and you 
have a citizen who will be found faithful and devoted in 
the fulfilment of whatever sacrifices his country and its 
interests may ask of him. 

The Catholic entertains no hostility toward the public 
schools. Taking into account the mixed and varied char- 
acter of our people, he knows that the public schools are 
doing a great’ work which is essentially needed and 
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would otherwise be largely left undone. On the con- 
trary, he is interested in their best management and de- 
velopment, and he has no other designs upon them than 
to make them as democratic and efficient as conditions 
permit. 

The Catholic feels, however, that in the present dis- 
position of affairs, as regards his own educational needs, 
his treatment is not entirely fair. The parent has cer- 
tainly the primary rights in the education of his own off- 
spring. When families first combined to form States 
and drew about themselves the bonds of a common 
allegiance, they did not thereby surrender to the State 
the educational rights with which the Creator had pre- 
viously clothed them. The family enters the State not 
to alienate its fundamental rights but on the contrary 
that they may be the more securely protected. Hence, 
for the Catholic there is a perversion of right order, and 
a form of social injustice, when he is forced to bear the 
burden of a double taxation. In addition to paying our 
share of the public educational tax, we are in this coun- 
try today maintaining at our own additional expense, 
school facilities for 1,500,000 children. Is it fair, I ask, 
to deny the parents of these children the use of their own 
taxes for their own schools? Is it wise or just for the 
majority in a country to penalize the minority, because 
they wish a system of education in harmony with their 
own cherished, conscientious convictions? Understand, 
I am not asking State funds for denominational purposes. 
We will bear the burden of religious instruction. But 
what I ask for is State pay for State work, and to that 
we are fairly entitled. 

I feel that I have already exceeded my time, and now I 
wish to conclude by thanking you for your kind and 
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courteous attention. Everyone realizes that there are 
many influences at work in society utterly destructive 
of Christian faith and Christian morality. It is not sur- 
prising then that the Catholic Church should be moved 
by a sense of self-preservation, and eagerly strive to give 
her children something solid to sustain them amid the 
erotic materialism of this modern age. The supreme 
law dominating our efforts is the very mandate which 
Christ gave to His Apostles when He said to them: ‘“Go- 
ing, therefore, teach ye all nations.” And as long as 
Catholics are faithful to their task, I am sure the same 
Divine Saviour will be with them, to guide them, help 
them and crown them both in time and in eternity. 
“For they who are wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament and they who instruct many unto justice, 
as stars for all eternity.” 
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Shakespeare and the Modern Social 


Drama 
By James J. Daty, S.J. 


An Address Delivered at the Ursuline Academy of 
Villa Angela, Cleveland, O., June 16, 1916 


OVENTRY PATMORE tells us in one of his essays 

that noble manners is an art and perhaps the only 

art that continues to be practised in heaven after life on 

earth is over, because it is the imitation of God and not 

the imitation of nature like the other arts. He goes on 

to observe that women excel in the art of good manners 
and that the essence of the art is obedience. 

I think Patmore touches the heart of the matter when 
he says that obedience is the secret of noble manners. Of 
course he means no servile obedience, but an obedience 
rooted in the love of the Divine Lawgiver, in an enlight- 
ened understanding of the law, and in a desire to antici- 
pate every wish of the Supreme Being in the daily con- 
cerns of life. Contrary to certain ideas now afloat in 
the world, obedience alone gives dignity and grace and 
perfection to man. It seems even to ennoble the brute 
and things devoid of life. We speak of a well-trained 
animal as “a noble mastiff,” and the very stars seem to 
practise a high and conscious courtesy in their majestic 
and unswerving obedience to great laws. 

This truth receives abundant illustration in the hero- 
ines of Shakespeare. They form a noble and beautiful 
gallery of portraits, the finest in all human literature. 
And, if you study them carefully, you will find, I think, 
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that an unquestioning attitude of acceptance and obedi- 
ence towards the laws of life is their characteristic trait. 
Portia, the most majestic, and certainly one of the most 
lovable of Shakespeare’s characters, is not only an 
obedient daughter, but appears in public as a defender 
and interpreter of the law. 

The modern social drama, which rules the stage today, 
has lost the secret of beauty simply because it denies all 
authority and preaches disobedience. Ibsen, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Brieux, Strindberg, Maeterlinck and simi- 
lar playwrights who rule the literary stage today, all 
more or less adhere to the strange doctrine that “It is 
right to do what mankind has always thought it wrong 
to do.” It is a hideous creed. But the very structure of 
the modern play depends upon this horrible creed. In 
the old Greek drama the conflict was between the hero, 
or the heroine, and a supreme power which the Greek 
world called fate. In the Shakespearean drama the con- 
flict lay between the hero and the inevitable consequences 
of violating the law of God. In the modern drama the 
conflict takes place between the hero or the heroine and 
the law itself. The Christian law and its Divine Author 
are accused and derided and misinterpreted so that our 
sympathies may be excited in favor of men or women 
whose passion and pride has made them rebels against 
the law. 

The formula and method of the modern social dramatist 
are as sitnple as they are dishonest. The ordinary case of 
depravity is not chosen for dramatic treatment. No audi- 
ence will sympathize with the common type of criminal. 
If the defiant violator of the law is to be a hero or hero- 
ine whom the audience is to pity or admire, no ordinary 
instance will do. So the dramatist presents an excep- 
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tional case in which the hero seems to be driven by the 
laws themselves into rebellion. His responsibility is 
eliminated and his sin is made out to be a mere misfor- 
tune of health or circumstance or environment. The 
rebels against the law are always charming people, and 
the upholders of the law are always disagreeable and 
narrow-minded. A clergyman is always a knave or a 
fool; a good woman is always unintelligent and un- 
pleasant; a good man is always a stern and bigoted 
tyrant. The exceptionally pleasant sinner is played off 
against the exceptionally unpleasant saint so as to leave 
the impression that this is the general rule and that sin- 
ners are better and more likable than saints. 

This false representation of life is called realism. It 
is a false and perverse form of art, and destined to early 
decay. It is dispiriting and discouraging, and unlike the 
great art of Shakespeare, which is built upon eternal 
principles of truth, it has no inspiration of joy for the 
wearinesses of life. 

But why do talented playwrights decry the law and 
glorify lawlessness? I answer this question by means of 
another. Why does anyone decry the law? Why does 
anyone sin? It is always one of the two old causes: 
pride or sensuality. We do not like to have our inclina- 
tions balked and we do not like pain or discomfort. 
Hence, it is an ancient human tendency to try to justify 
excessive self-will. We now call it individualism. Sen- 
suality is known by various names: materialism, Social- 
ism or a scientific rule of life. Nothing is more un- 
pleasant than unrestrained individualism. I know of no 
commoner illustration of individualism than a spoiled 
child in the tantrums. It is not an agreeable or a charm- 
ing picture. When the individualist is a grown man or 
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woman the disagreeable impression is deepened. Of such 
is the hero and heroine of the modern social drama. It 
is unnecessary to add that they will never take their place 
in art with the heroes and heroines of Shakespeare. 

As for the modern fear and horror of poverty and 
physical pain which the social drama represents as the 
great evils of life to be avoided even at the sacrifice of 
law, and for which the law itself is responsible, I think 
it is carried too far. I do not wish to seem to make 
little of suffering. Nor do I undervalue whatever science 
has laboriously evolved for the alleviation of physical 
distress. But it is quite possible to think too much about 
avoiding pain and too little about meeting it, when it 
comes, with strong hearts and inflexible fortitude. It is 
a low and unspiritual plane of life to forget the claims 
of the soul in elaborate provision for bodily comfort. 
To seek comforts even at the sacrifice of the laws which 
govern our spiritual growth and perfection is a base and 
degrading rule of life. And an art which accepts this 
rule of life, as the modern social drama accepts it, is a 
degrading art. 

I think I have touched upon the essential unsoundness 
of the modern type of tragedy. It is inevitable that an 
art so fundamentally false and corrupt will have many 
more defects. The most serious of these is, I think, its 
insidious encouragement of libertinism in thought. 
Shakespeare is frequently and regrettably coarse and 
shocking in his language. The modern playwright is 
for the most part nice and fastidious in his language, but 
infinitely worse than Shakespeare in moral decadence 
and evil influence. The modern playwright holds in 
scorn that innocence which keeps itself in original aloof- 
ness from certain facts of life. He holds the astounding 
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doctrine that a man and a woman cannot be strongly 
and intelligently good unless he or she destroys all the in- 
stincts of modesty and floods the imagination with every 
kind of knowledge. Now, it is entirely unnecessary to 
point out that all kinds of knowledge are not fit for all 
kinds of minds. The ordinary layman can do very well 
without the special knowledge of a physician. The less 
we know about some things the better for us. This is 
a rule of ordinary common-sense. In general, with refer- 
ence to the class of facts which the modern playwright 
encourages us to learn, a morbid curiosity about the 
physical facts of life is utterly incompatible with any- 
thing like a high and noble spiritual life. 

In this connection I am reminded of the man who 
asked for the position of pilot on a Mississippi steam- 
boat. The owner of the steamboat asked him, “Do you 
know where every sandbar is and every snag between 
St. Louis and New Orleans?” “No, sir, I don’t,” an- 
swered the pilot. “Then, sir,” exclaimed the owner in 
an indignant tone, “what do you mean by coming and 
asking me to put my steamboat in your charge?” “Well, 
sir,” the pilot answered, “I don’t know where every sand- 
bar is and where every snag is between St. Louis and 
New Orleans, but I know where they ain’t.” He got the 
position. 

Now, this is a rather homely story, young ladies of 
the graduating class, who are 

“Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet,” 
but it conveys a good lesson to all of us. On the river 
of life, which you are about to launch upon, your knowl- 
edge need never go beyond where the snags and sand- 
bars “ain’t.” Of course, if-amy one of you intends to 
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devote yourself to some profession, calling for serious 
study of abnormal conditions, you will have to extend 
your knowledge. But then the sacred call of duty will 
save you from an idle curiosity. We can afford to leave 
the study of snags and sandbars to the experts. They, 
in a certain sense, sacrifice themselves for the rest of us, 
and they do not exploit their special facts in plays and 
magazines and sensational fiction. 

It is clear, I think, that the heroine of the modern 
social drama is not of the high type of womanhood with 
which Shakespeare makes us familiar, The modern 
heroine is too often a soft sensualist or a screaming in- 
dividualist, and the manners of neither are noble, high 
or charming. It is hard to hit off in a phrase the man- 
ners of Shakespeare’s heroines; but, if a phrase can do 
it, perhaps the admirable characterization of his mother, 
which Ausonius has left, is most suitable. This poet of 
the fourth century, in a poem on his mother, says that 
she possessed leta serietas, “a cheerful seriousness.” It 
is an admirable description of a noble woman, or of a 
noble man for that matter, and it is a description which 
fits the great heroines of Shakespeare. They are cheer- 
ful without being frivolous, and serious without being 
harsh. 

Now, I maintain that this is a peculiarly Christian and 
Catholic combination. How can an unbeliever be ra- 
tionally cheerful? Or what ray of faith and hope can 
relieve his gloom and seriousness? Wherever Catholi- 
cism has ceased to flourish we seem to observe that cheer- 
fulness degenerates into paganism and seriousness into 
a puritanical harshness. I suppose one of the most seri- 
otis places in the world today is a Catholic convent. It 
is also one of the most cheerful places in the world. 
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The highest type of womanhood, inexpressibly higher 
than even the heroines of Shakespeare, as one of the 
young ladies told us today, is our Blessed Lady. No 
one has ever been more serious, and I am fain to believe 
that no one has been more cheerful. Her longest and 
most characteristic utterance was a pean of joy: “My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour.” Some years ago a newspaper edi- 
tor asked certain prominent ladies to name the ten great- 
est women in history. A Catholic lady, who was known 
years ago as Mary Anderson, and one of the greatest 
historic interpreters of Shakespeare’s heroines, headed 
the list with the name of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This 
was a very natural thing todo. The only strange feature 
in the collection of lists was that only one list contained 
the name of Our Lady. 

The world has been forgetting the Blessed Virgin for 
along time. And this forgetfulness has tended to lower 
the ideal of womanhood in literature and life. As gradu- 
ates of a school like Villa Angela, women whose youth 
has been spent in the atmosphere of St. Ursula, “woman 
of unconquerable courage,” to use the words of the 
Church with reference to her, you have a real mission 
to revive by word and example the memory of Our Lady 
in a forgetting world. Your accomplishments have made 
it inevitable that you will be centers of influence in the 
future. For nothing so affects environment for good 
as noble manners, especially the gentle manners that can 
be acquired in the cheerful seriousness of the Catholic 
convent schools where Our Lady serves as a model and 
an example, and at the same time helps as a mother. 

Shakespeare tells us that 

“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 
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But if we are all players where is the audience? The 
audience is the Court of Heaven, Christ and Our Lady 
and the Angels and the Saints. They are a noble com- 
pany, the masters and mistresses of high and noble 
manners. We shall have to cultivate to the best of our 
powers more than Shakespearean manners in order to 
win their favor. ‘Therefore, in congratulating you to- 
day, and in congratulating your parents and friends, I 
am sure that I echo a general sentiment when I express 
my heartfelt wish that you will play your part success- 
fully, be it ever so humble. And when the play shall be 
over may you receive welcome and applause from the 
noble company who have watched you and helped you 
with gracious interest and love. 








